A HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
Gottingen.1 As a student in Berlin he had come under the spell
of Johannes Muller, to whose encouragement he owed much.
Bichat had laid the foundation of histology. Henle proceeded to
build the edifice. The simile is appropriate, as Henle, in his
excellent Handbook of Systematic Anatomy (3 vols., 1866-71), viewed
the human body from an architectural standpoint. This hand-
book describes the macroscopic and microscopic structure of the
entire body, with lovely illustrations by himself. Henle dis-
covered the tubules of the kidney, and first described the epithelial
coverings and linings of the surfaces of the body, the muscular
coat of the arteries, the minute anatomy of the eye, and various
structures in the brain. Yet he did not confine his attention to
histology. He states his conviction that infectious and contagious
diseases are caused by living organisms, thus prophesying the
dawn of bacteriology. Amid all this activity he found time to
play his violin, for he was an accomplished musician, and in later
years he learned the 'cello and viola. Garrison regards Henle
as one of the greatest anatomists of all time, whose histological
discoveries rank alongside the anatomical discoveries of Vesalius.
Another eminent anatomist, whose ability lay in teaching
rather than research, was JOSEF HYRTL (i8io~94).2 The son of
a Hungarian musician employed by Haydn, he occupied for thirty
years the first Chair of Anatomy at Vienna. A popular and in-
teresting lecturer, he attracted students from all faculties, and cap-
tivated his hearers by embellishing his subject with all manner of
other information. His friendliness and generosity endeared him to
generations of students. His textbook, clearly and simply written,
passed through twenty editions in forty years. He was devoted
to osteology, and possessed a wonderful collection of skeletons,
both animal and human. He also developed the technique of
making " corrosion preparations," the blood-vessels of an organ
or part being injected, and then the other tissues dissolved away
by acid, so that all the vessels remained clearly revealed.
Every student of anatomy is familiar with the name of HENRY
GRAY (1827-61), lecturer on anatomy at St. George's Hospital,
whose early death from smallpox was a great loss to medical
science. Grafs Anatony, Descriptive and Applied (1858) still has an
immense popularity.
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